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twelfth century was the epoch of the communes of Provence. The strik- 
ing fact in regard to them is that in their organization there is a reversion 
to the Roman type even in the case of lower political forms. Not merely 
does the communal association result from this inspiration of Roman 
judicial principles ; the petty officials of the commune retain the form 
and the name of similar officials in the fourth century (pp. 163-167). 

A word upon the sources may conclude. The greatest reliance has 
been placed upon the Cartulaire de /' Abbaye de St. Victor in Marseilles, 
the Cartulaire de P Abbaye de Lerins, the Cartulaire de I'Ancienne Cath- 
idrale de Nice, the municipal archives of Provence and the lives of St. 
Victor and St. Caesarius, bishop of Aries in 542. One very singular 
discovery which ought to be investigated more widely in other manu- 
scripts, Kiener has made in the latter biography, namely that the Latin 
particles "vel" and "seu" have the meaning of and, in consequence of 
which the sentences where these words occur have an entirely different 
significance from the apparent meaning (p. 49, note 146). The work 
as a whole is remarkable for the depth of its research, the cogency of its 
demonstration and the importance of the facts presented. 

James Westfall Thompson. 

Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, with supplementary Extracts 
from the Others. Edited with introduction, notes, appendices and 
glossary by Charles Plummer, M.A., Fellow and Chaplain of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, on the basis of an edition by 
John Earle, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Oxford. Vol. II., Introduction, Notes and Index. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 1899. Pp. civ, 462.) 

After a lapse of seven years Mr. Plummer concludes his work on the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, interrupted by the preparation of his edition of 
Bede's Ecclesiastical History. The first volume, containing the texts of 
the Chronicle accompanied by a preface, appendices and a glossary, ap- 
peared in 1892, and is now followed by the present volume which com- 
pletes the work with a long delayed introduction, the notes and an index. 
The present work differs from its basis, Earle's edition of 1865, rather in 
execution than in plan, but is of course a very great advance on its ances- 
tor. It differs from Thorpe's six-text edition in the Rolls series, probably 
its other most widely known and used predecessor, in that it is accom- 
panied by no translation, has a careful study of the MSS. and a whole 
volume of notes. As the most complete, accurate and scholarly edition 
of the Chronicle which has yet appeared its completion will be welcomed 
by historian and philologist alike. The space of this review forbids either 
statement or discussion of what is the newest and most important part of 
the introduction, perhaps, indeed, of the entire volume, the theory of the 
origin and development of the Chronicle and the history of the texts we 
possess. In regard to the former, ' ' I have no hesitation in declaring, ' ' 
says Mr. Plummer, ' ' that in my opinion the popular answer is in this 
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case the right one : it is the work of Alfred the Great," written, that is 
to say, by his order and under his direction, most probably, in the 
editor's opinion, at Winchester. The ensuing discussion of the history 
of the texts we have, of their origin, wanderings, and growth, is by far 
the most complete and ingenious as well as the most consistent and valu- 
able theory which has ever been advanced to account for their character- 
istics and divergences. Mr. Plummer's long and exhaustive study and 
high scholarship give him license of which he fully avails himself to speak 
on this subject as one having authority if not, indeed, as the scribes them- 
selves. The value of such an account by such a scholar is therefore un- 
questionable, especially in determining the relative value of the different 
MSS. for different periods. But when he goes further than this and 
attempts to reconstruct the details of the history of each text, one is 
forcibly reminded of his own words in his edition of Bede regarding those 
other great works of constructive historical imagination, Green's Conquest 
and Making of England, of which Mr. Plummer has said : "I confess to 
doubting whether the foundation is strong enough to bear the elaborate 
superstructure that has been raised upon it. Mr. Green writes as if he 
had been present at the landing of the Saxons and had watched every 
stage of their subsequent progress. This certainty is very favorable to 
picturesque writing. I wish I could feel equally sure it was justified by 
the quality of the evidence." If one substitutes " writing of the Chron- 
icle" for " landing of the Saxons" in the passage it would seem no un- 
fair criticism of Mr. Plummer's own attitude in his introduction. The 
editor of the Chronicle stands on firmer ground than the author of the 
brilliant war correspondence of the Anglo-Saxon invasion, but while ad- 
mitting to the fullest extent the very great interest and value of such a 
piece of critical study, it is hard for a layman to accept unreservedly such 
a circumstantial account of the history of these texts purely on the ground 
of internal evidence. Of the notes themselves it is hard to speak with 
any moderation, such is the wealth of material, the breadth of scholar- 
ship and the quantity of information in these three hundred pages, and 
one can do no more than note here the editor's views on certain points 
around which controversy has raged most hotly. The long discussion of 
royal genealogies at the outset is most curious and interesting, though it 
suggests the question whether, after all, it is not the better part not to 
take too seriously a study which seems to serve only to make the dark- 
ness of pre-Chronicle times more visible. Sir Henry Howorth's attempt 
to substitute a foundation of Wessex by land-expeditions from the East 
instead of by the five ships of Cerdic and Cynric finds no notice here, 
though the editor throws another stone on the barrow of the error that 
Ida was either the conqueror or the first king of Northumbria or that there 
is evidence that this district was settled by men who came by sea. Bru- 
nanburh Mr. Plummer leaves as doubtful as ever, though he seems slightly 
more inclined to identify it with some place on the west coast of England 
than with Mr. Stevenson's Brunswark in Dumfriesshire. The statement 
of the question of English overlordship of Scotland is eminently fair, and 
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most of us will probably agree with the editor that it has had more atten- 
tion than it deserved. The discussion over the blinding of the Aetheling 
Alfred is of great length and interest and attacks Freeman's defence of 
Godwine rather than Godwine himself, giving the great earl rather a 
Scotch verdict of not proven, than either condemning or exonerating him. 
We are spared any recapitulation of the Hastings controversy, though 
some notice of bibliography would have been useful and certainly not out 
of place. That no further note on Rollo occurs than a reference to the 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale, and that as an afterthought, while more than a 
page and a half is given to the story of the three men in a boat who came 
to King Alfred (to take two instances only), may argue a difference in 
perspective in the editor and the reviewer ; and certain other statements 
may argue a difference of opinion. But of the learning, the painstaking 
care, the fairmindedness, the general accuracy of judgment, and the ex- 
traordinary diligence shown in these pages there can be no question, and 
historian and philologist alike must recognize the profound debt of grati- 
tude under which Mr. Plummer has placed them in such an admirable 
edition of so great a document. 

Wilbur C. Abbott. 

The Troubadours at Home. Their Lives and Personalities, their 
Songs and their World. By Justin H. Smith, Professor of 
Modern History in Dartmouth College. (New York : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1899. Two vols., pp. xxx, 493 ; v, 496.) 

These two volumes form a history of Provencal lyric poetry in the 
Middle Ages. They discuss forty-nine of the most important Troubadours, 
with considerable detail, and give a passing mention to as many more. 
The author has based his work on the latest scientific investigations, has 
accumulated a bibliography of four hundred and eighty-eight titles, which 
precedes the text of the first volume, and has supplemented his narrative 
with explanatory and critical notes to the extent of one hundred and 
eighty- four pages. These figures are an indication of the care and atten- 
tion bestowed on the purely scholarly side of the undertaking. 

Professor Smith does not stop, however, with a history of literature 
only. He has in mind another object also, indicated by the title of his 
work, and intends to furnish his reader with a description of the environ- 
ment of his poets. For this purpose he employs both picture and pen, 
and combines the facts which he has acquired by his study of the poems 
and their authors, with other material gathered during two visits to 
Provence, in which his camera was a faithful companion. So he tells the 
story of his tour and his work at the same time, and illustrates both by 
views of the places where his heroes fought and sang, or reproductions of 
their costume, their music or their manuscripts. A map at the head of 
each volume gives the itinerary ; from Lyons and Grenoble on the east 
down the Rhone to the Mediterranean, east to Italy and west to Cata- 
lonia, then north through the towns in the basin of the Gironde to Cler- 



